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NINETY YEARS AFTER: A SURVEY OF BRET- 
SCHNEIDER'S "PROBABILIA" IN THE LIGHT 
OF SUBSEQUENT JOHANNINE CRITICISM 



JAMES MOFFATT 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England 



Do you see this square old yellow book, I toss 
I' the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers ? 

Bretschneider's Probabilia is an old and square book, like 
Browning's find in Florence. We can hardly go on to apostrophize 

it as 

Pure crude fact 
Secreted from man's life 



or to exclaim, 



Give it me back! The thing's restorative 
I' the touch and sight. 



Theology is seldom pure, though it is often crude, and it is the 
fate of most essays on biblical criticism to be superseded. Their 
touch and sight generally cease to be restorative, after a while. 
Later generations absorb anything vital in their contents, leaving 
the volumes to lie in dust and silence upon high, unfrequented 
shelves. It is sometimes interesting, however, to cast back to a 
volume which played an important r61e in the history of some sub- 
ject, and to notice how far it anticipated the subsequent movements 
of criticism. Such a book, in the history of Johannine criticism, is 
K. G. Bretschneider's Probabilia, published in 1820. The author 
is known for other works, notably his edition of Melanchthon, his 
New Testament Lexicon, and his Dogmatik, but none of his larger 
literary enterprises aroused such keen interest as this thin little 
volume on the Fourth Gospel, and although its conclusions no 
longer sound so shocking as they did in the ears of his contempo- 
raries, they deserve notice still on account of their remarkable 
insight and incisiveness. 
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"Conclusions" is perhaps too final a word for Bretschneider's 
monograph. He was not a young heretic with a desire to disturb 
old-fashioned people when he wrote this book, but a man of forty- 
four, who held a high position in the church. The need of reopen- 
ing the problem of the Fourth Gospel had been forced upon him 
in the course of preparing a fresh edition of his Dogmatik, and he 
therefore approached the subject not only with a sincere desire to 
investigate the truth but with a willingness to learn from his critics. 
There is no lack of clearly cut arguments in the book. At the same 
time they are not presented in any spirit of defiance or of papal 
assurance. As a matter of fact the book does not profess to be 
an exhaustive study of Johannine criticism. This should be empha- 
sized at the outset. The aim is simply to put forward the more 
salient and serious factors of the problem. "Satis esse videbatur 
graviora modo considerare, leviora autem intacta relinquere" 
(p. vi), nor does Bretschneider assume any oracular airs. He dis- 
claims any idea of speaking "from the tripod." For est, he says, 
the reader might repeatedly substitute videtur. This is not a plea 
of mock-modesty. It explains, among other things, the very title 
of the book: Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannis apostoli 
indole et origine, eruditorum iudiciis modeste subjecit Carolus 
Theophilus Bretschneider. At the end of the preface he aptly 
quotes from Cicero's Tusctdan Disputations (i. 8) the following 
sentences: "Ea, ut potero, explicabo, nee tamen quasi Pythius 
Apollo, certa ut sint, et fixa, quae dixero; sed ut homunculus unus 
e multis, probabilia conjectura sequens. Ultra enim quo pro- 
grediar, quam ut veri videam similia, non habeo. Certa dicent ii, 
qui et percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes esse profitentur" 
(p. vii). One might suspect a certain diplomatic motive with 
more justice in the fact that Bretschneider, anticipating a distaste 
for his theories, resolved to write in Latin instead of German, 
out of consideration for the laity. This profited him little, however. 
His Latin and his handwriting were equally imperfect. Besides, 
his very precautions did not save him from ecclesiastical punish- 
ment. The result was that in a new edition of his Dogmatik, two 
years later, he withdrew his suspicions of the Fourth Gospel and 
declared that the doubts voiced in the Probabilia had been resolved. 
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Thenceforward his literary and ecclesiastical course was not only 
undisturbed but honored. 

The storm raised by the book does not concern us here. I 
simply notice that, in view of the ordinary opinion that Bret- 
schneider recanted, Dr. Sutherland Black concludes, after a careful 
examination of the subsequent controversy, that if a second edition 
of the ProbaUlia had been prepared, Bretschneider would have 
stoutly resisted the theory of the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. He would have toned down some of his phrases 
about fraud and fiction, written the monograph more carefully, and 
ceased to query the gospel's canonicity, "but he would have made 
little change, if any, in the paragraphs dealing with the unhistorical 
character of the book in many of its parts, as long as these are taken 
literally." 1 

The first thing which strikes us in the ProbaUlia is its silence 
upon a feature of Johannine criticism which had already emerged. 
It is really over a hundred — not over ninety — years since criticism 
pushed its way into the analysis of the Fourth Gospel. In 1811 
Christoph Friederich von Ammon, an Erlangen professor, had 
published a monograph entitled Johannem evangelii audorem ab 
editore huius librifuisse diversum. Ammon's thesis, that the original 
Gospel of John had been worked over by a later editor, did not inter- 
est his friend Bretschneider, who shared the "seamless robe" 
conception of the Fourth Gospel as a literary product — a theory 
which still has a vogue. The result is that we look in vain for any 
attempt on Bretschneider's part to solve the problem of the gospel 
along the lines recently worked out by Wellhausen, Wendt, and 
Spitta. To him the gospel was neither a Grundschrift, which had 
been edited, nor the combination of one or two documents, nor a 
work which had suffered interpolation before arriving at its canoni- 
cal form; it was a unity as it stood. 

But if Bretschneider failed to sympathize with the analytic, 
literary method, he anticipated subsequent criticism in his discus- 
sion of the relations between the synoptic and the Johannine 
accounts of Jesus. To understand his polemic, we have to bear in 
mind that the Fourth Gospel was being lifted to a position of more 

1 Proceedings of Society of Historical Theology (Oxford), 1905-6, pp. 26-27. 
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than parity by men like Schleiermacher, and that this extreme of 
criticism provoked a retort. Schweitzer, in his Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus (p. 237), speaks of the three great alternatives which 
have dominated critical investigation into the study of our Lord's 
life: first," purely historical or purely supernatural ?" — the alterna- 
tive raised and faced by Strauss; second, "synoptic or Johannine ? " 
and third, "eschatological or non-eschatological ? " The second, 
according to Schweitzer, was worked out by the Tubingen school 
and Holtzmann. But it was really started earlier — as early as the 
first alternative. Thus the opening chapter of Bretschneider is 
occupied with an incisive discussion of the difference between the 
synoptic and the Johannine conceptions of Jesus, and it concludes 
by depreciating the speeches of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as 
unworthy of historical credence. Their style, says Bretschneider, 
is unlike the direct, simple utterances of the synoptic Jesus: "Jesus 
vero evangelii quarti dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo 
mystico utitur, obscura profert" (p. 2). If this sounds a common- 
place today, and if it even requires some modification, we must 
recollect that it needed some courage to propound this view for 
the first time, in opposition to the use of the Fourth Gospel not 
only by the ordinary church member but by a theologian of Schleier- 
macher's influence. It is not necessary to follow Bretschneider 
into the details of his proof, as, e.g., when he calls attention to the 
curtness and austerity of the remark in 2:4 ("Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?"), or when he points out the unreal character 
of the narrative in 3 : 1 ff , as an account of some actual debate 
between Jesus and Nicodemus (pp. 43 f.). Kuinoel had suggested 
that only extracts of the conversation were reported, and that a 
number of replies, made by Nicodemus especially, were left out 
by John, but Bretschneider properly refuses to accept this explana- 
tion of the data. The argument of the Probdbilia naturally suffers 
from an oversharp use of antithesis. Bretschneider plays off the 
synoptic against the Johannine conceptions without appreciating 
those elements in the former which would have modified some of his 
conclusions. He missed the element of freedom in the synoptic 
record of Jesus; but judged as a pioneer, he certainly must be 
admitted to have broken fresh ground in this chapter, and those 
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who have been able to correct his extreme statements owe a debt 
of gratitude to the courage and penetration which made even his 
errors fruitful. It was perhaps inevitable that the earliest pres- 
entation of the view which challenged the right of the Fourth 
Gospel to the level of historicity occupied by the first three should 
be somewhat one-sided. The main point is that it showed a side 
which had hitherto been overlooked almost entirely. 

Later on, our author puts his finger upon some of what subse- 
quent criticism has agreed are the weak points in the Johannine 
representation of the Logos Christ. One is the prayer at the grave 
of Lazarus 1 (11:42: "I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me). Now, as Bretschneider 
insisted, "Id Deo dicere, profecto superfluum imo ineptum fuisset" 
(p. 61). Again, he takes exception to the longer prayer of chap. 17 
(PP- 33 x -> 63). Can anyone believe, he asks, that Jesus would 
pray in this sententious and lengthy fashion on the eve of a dread- 
ful death ? Look at Matthew's account of the agony in the garden, 
"cuius quidem vis non in arte, qua narraverit, sed in simplicitate 
et veritate rei ipsius sita est" (p. 35). Then compare the frigid, 
dogmatic, metaphysical prayer which is put into the mouth of 
Jesus in John, chap. 17; for example, in vs. 3: "This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ" (ical ftv cwreirraXa?, 'Irja-ovv 
Xpurrov) . Why could not Christ have simply said, e/*e xpurniv ? 
As Bretschneider felt, this represented Christ praying once more 
with an indirect reference to his hearers. 

But his main interest in passing these criticisms on the gospel is 
not iconoclastic. Such features in the record seemed to him a proof 
that the writer could not have been a personal disciple of Jesus, 
who recounted his master's words verbatim. Their intrinsic char- 
acter and the salient differences between them and the more 
natural utterances of the synoptic Jesus indicated that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel could not be, as orthodox criticism held, one 

1 Elsewhere, he refuses to accept the story of the raising of Lazarus (p. 79) : " Tota 
igitur narratio conscripta est, ut consilio dogmatico inserviret." Jesus did not need 
to create situations in which to display his miraculous powers. 
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of the twelve. Accordingly, after arguing in the second chapter 
that the author was not an eyewitness, he proceeds in his third 
chapter to show that he could not have been either a Palestinian 
or a Jew. In the light of subsequent research, this has proved to 
be perhaps the least fruitful part of Bretschneider's work, 1 although, 
to do him justice, we should recollect that it is only within a com- 
paratively recent date that historical criticism has begun to vindi- 
cate, e.g., the Johannine date of the Last Supper — a point of which 
Bretschneider makes much as an error proving the writer's ignor- 
ance of things Palestinian (pp. 100 f.). 

More permanent value attaches to his effort to connect the 
Fourth Gospel with the period of its composition. In this he 
started a line of research which has been worked out often with the 
best results. It is noticeable that he lays stress, for example, 
upon the apologetic character of the gospel. This was due, on 
his theory (pp. 116 f.), to its origin in the first part of the second 
century, when Jewish propaganda, as we see from Justin and Origen, 
was on foot against the Christian faith. Hence its dialectic tone, 
its severity against the Jews, and its choice of topics; the points 
of dispute belonged to contemporary life 2 rather than to the histori- 
cal situation of Jesus and the Jews of his day. The discussion of 
this aspect was a distinct step forward in Bretschneider's day, and, 
however much the details of his proof require to be reset, he has 
the merit of initiating the argument. With the keen eye of a critic, 
he saw that it was not enough to lead a negative proof: any satis- 
factory thesis must place the Fourth Gospel in vital relation to 
the age of its composition, and the Probabilia may be said to have 
done this or at any rate to have shown how it ought to be done. 
Naturally, this raised the problem of the other books in the Johan- 
nine canon. On the relation between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, Bretschneider (pp. 150 f.) sides upon the whole with 
the Chorizontes against two recent writers upon New Testament 
introduction, Eichhorn and Bertholdt: "Uterque enim liber sibi 

1 Scholten, in 1864, reiterated Bretschneider's argument, though he made slight 
concessions to the theory of interpolations (e.g., 5:28-29; 6:40-06; 12:48). 

2 "Sub Jesu persona disputat ipse auctor; sub pharisaeorum personis pugnant 
adversarii sui aevi" (p. 146). 
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non in stylo solum et singulis formulis valde est dissimilis, sed sibi 
contradicit etiam in dogmatibus gravioribus" (p. 160). Here the 
tendency of his criticism, whatever may be thought of its details, 
has upon the whole been ratified by subsequent research. But 
the Apocalypse does not seem to have interested Bretschneider, 
and investigation had not moved far enough in his day to allow of 
any cogent proof being led in support of his conclusion. It was 
instinct more than anything else which appears to have set him in 
the right direction upon this point, and the tone of his remarks 
does not suggest that he felt very sure of his path. 

On the other hand, he (pp. 161 f.) feels certain that the three 
Johannine epistles were written by the author of the gospel. Both 
S. G. Lange and H. H. Cludius had already raised the question 
whether the First Epistle was an authentic product of John the 
apostle. Bretschneider, however, adhering to their common 
authorship, argues that the presbyter 1 who wrote the epistles could 
not have been an apostle. No apostle ever called himself a pres- 
byter; for when Peter appeals to crv/virpecrfivTepot, in I Pet. 5:1, 
he is referring not to officials but to senior Christians, and to sup- 
pose that "presbyter" in II and III John means "senior," "id 
mera est conjectura." The latter argument is correct, the former 
is more doubtful. But this section is not one of the strongest in 
the book, and the discussion of the differentia between the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle fails to grapple with some of the crucial 
data. Bretschneider, however, was not the last to treat this 
problem somewhat cavalierly. 

The closing chapter, on the external evidence, raises several 
questions which have been widely and variously answered during 
the course of Johannine criticism. Some of them still remain 
unanswered. Bretschneider, for example, is convinced that the 
epistles of Ignatius "ne unum habent locum, quern ex evangelio 
nostro repetitum censere possimus" (p. 185); also that Justin 
Martyr did not use the Fourth Gospel. On both points he has 
found allies, but neither problem has yet been solved so as to com- 

1 "quanquam cum Eichhornio negare nolim, fuisse unquam presbyterum 
cognomine Joannis, Ephesi, tamen in eo epistolarum auctorem quaerere con possum" 
(P- 175)- 
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mand a consensus of experts. Subsequent research into the litera- 
ture of the second century has deprived his arguments in this 
chapter of much of their force, as was to be expected. Indeed, he 
himself does not attach primary importance to the subject of the 
external evidence for the use or existence of the Fourth Gospel 
in the second century. In one place he admits that its force is 
corroborative: "Externa igitur testimonia nee gravitatis, nee 
antiquitatis, nee multitudinis ratione veritatem evangelii satis 
affirmant, multo minus igitur impediunt, quo minus, evangelium 
non a Joanne esse scriptum, statuamus, quod argumenta interna 
tot et tanta suadent" (p. 220). In another place he infers precari- 
ously from Irenaeus Haer. xi. 7 that the use made of the gospel 
by the Valentinians and not by Valentinus proved two things: 
(1) that the gospel was not written prior to Valentinus who would 
have eagerly made use of it (p. 212): and (2) that it circulated 
originally among the Valentinians in Egypt. The dominating 
interest of this whole chapter is to prove that the date and the 
origin of the gospel are incompatible with the apostle John. The 
real author, says Bretschneider (p. 213), was an anonymous 
Christian philosopher who wrote about the second decade of the 
second century. Earlier than that no trace of the gospel can be 
found. 

It is thus clear that the negative element in the Probabilia 
has proved more lasting than the positive. Where Bretschneider 
showed his penetration was in the differentiation of the synoptic 
and the Johannine accounts of Jesus, not in his attempts to base 
these on a special theory of age and authorship. So far as his 
positive contribution to the origin of the Johannine sayings is of 
value, it lies in the assertion that these contain an element of free 
interpretation. Like Eckermann before him, Bretschneider held 
to this and held to it even after he withdrew his objections to the 
Johannine authorship. John made Jesus speak out of his own 
(i.e., John's) spirit, and represented his speeches as good Greek and 
Latin historians did with their heroes. Anticipating later theories, 
e.g., like those of Newman and of B. Weiss, he suggested that the 
sayings of Jesus became translated in the memory and teaching 
of the apostle, and that this process was carried out in all good 
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faith. Such was Bretschneider's final position in an edition of his 
Dogmatik published seventeen years after the Probabilia, and 
although it is the sharply cut criticism of the latter which has 
proved a stimulus to Johannine research, it is only fair to recollect 
that when the author abjured its critical arguments he did not fall 
back upon a reactionary attitude toward the problem as a whole. 
The author of the Probabilia was prevented from carrying forward 
the conclusions of that remarkable book. Others took up his task 
in a later day. But even in the sheltered pages of his Dogmatik 
he was able to throw out hints which prove that his keen mind was 
far from satisfied with the traditional and current opinion about 
the content of the Fourth Gospel. 



